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AN EXAMPLE OF PRARIE ARCHITECTURE 



THE PRAIRIE SPIRIT IN LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 

BY WILHELM MILLER 

In matters of Art our country has borrowed prodigously from the Old World. Coming from across the seas 
our ancestors brought with them ideals foreign to the new continent. These ideals have been cherished and renewed 
as time passed until in many instances they have come to be hampering rather than inspiring. In architecture we 
have witnessed the transplanting of the Classic temple, the Gothic church, the French chateau, the Italian villa, the 
English manor house and even the Queen Anne anomaly. In landscape gardening we have repetitions of French, 
English and Italian designs. In painting and sculpture we can trace the influence of the great European School. 
All of this influence has not been detrimental, but it is time now that we were becoming a full grown nation with 
definite characteristics and hence an art of our own. That such is indeed coming to pass is witnessed by much 
of the work of contemporary architects, sculptors and painters. Further testimony to this effect is found in an 
extremely engaging article on "The Prairie Spirit in Landscape Gardening," by Prof. Wilhelm Miller, published 
recently in pamphlet form as Circular 184 by the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station and reprinted in part 
herewith by special permission. — The Editor. 



FT* HE Middle West is evolving a new 
X style of architecture, interior decora- 
tion, and landscape gardening, in an effort 
to create the perfect home amid the prairie 
states. This movement is founded on the 
fact that one of the greatest assets that 
any country or natural part of it can have, 
is a strong national or regional character, 
especially in the homes of the common 
people. Its westernism grows out of the 
most striking peculiarity of middle-western 
scenery, which is the prairie, i.e., flat or 
gently rolling land that was treeless when 



the white man came to southern Minnesota. 
On the prairie you can see the whole 
horizon, just as if you were on top of a 
mountain. The line of the horizon has 
been called "the strongest line in the 
western hemisphere." 

This horizontal line is the fundamental 
thing in the prairie style of architecture, 
as the vertical line is in the Gothic style. 
The founder of the middle-western school 
of architects is Louis H. Sullivan of Chicago, 
who first jumped into fame in 1893, when 
lie designed the Transportation Building 
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at the World's Columbian Exposition. 
Sullivan's work, however, has been chiefly 
devoted to skyscrapers. His pupil, Wright, 
was the first to develop what is now called 
the prairie style of architecture. Naturally 
neither of these men is willing to accept 
this or any other title for work which they 
consider unique, but Wright acknowledges 
the influence of the prairie. There are now 
about twenty architects in this middle 
western school, and several of them are 
willing to accept the name of prairie style 
until some better name can be found for 
this wonderful new method of expression, 
which they hope will become dominant in 
all the states from Michigan and Ohio to 
South Dakota and Kansas. 

The prairie style of interior decoration is 
too new to be represented by "best sellers" 
in every department store. But the old 
styles do not look at home in these new 
houses, and the architects generally design 
special furniture to fit each case. In 
general straight lines are followed, but these 
are modified as much as necessary for 
comfort and convenience. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherman Booth who had much to do with 
getting woman suffrage for Illinois, declare 
that they will never live with anything but 
the new style furniture. They spent many 
years in collecting genuine antique Colonial 
furniture and then sold a houseful of it at 
auction to make way for something which 
they believe expresses the genius of the 
Middle West, instead of being a slavish 
copy of the East. In the famous Dana 
house at Springfield, 111., now owned by 
Mrs. German, is a window decoration, in- 
spired by the common sumach, which was 
formerly despised by farmers, but is now 
much planted about middle-western homes 
because of its gorgeous autumnal colors. 
The sumach is a "red badge of courage" 
which is often considered a symbol of the 
indomitable western spirit. 

The prairie style of landscape gardening 
is likewise a new mode of designing and 
planting, which aims to fit the peculiar 
scenery, climate, soil, labor, and other con- 
ditions of the prairies, instead of copying 
literally the manners and materials of other 
regions. It is not all theory, for one land- 
scape gardener has submitted an itemized 
list of $6,000,000 worth of work done in the 
prairie style since 1901. 



The principles of design on which the 
"prairie men" lay most stress are conserva- 
tion, restoration, and repetition. They 
believe in saving or restoring as much of the 
local color or native vegetation as is practi- 
cal. They believe in repeating by means of 
"stratified plants," i.e. plants with strongly 
marked horizontal branches or flat flower 
clusters. There are eighty-seven trees, 
shrubs, vines and perennials answering this 
description which are commonly advertised 
by nurserymen. There is little danger of 
monotony, because of the great variety in 
height, season of bloom and color of flower. 

The origin of the "middle-western move- 
ment" in landscape gardening, if it may be 
so called, can be traced back to 1878 when 
Mr. Bryan Lathrop "discovered" Mr. O. 
C. Simonds and persuaded him to become 
a landscape gardener. The latter then 
began to lay out the new part of Graceland 
Cemetery, which, during the next quarter 
of a century, was perhaps the most famous 
example of landscape gardening designed 
by a western man. It is more than a mere 
cemetery, for it is full of spiritual suggestion 
and its wonderful effects produced by trees 
and shrubs native to Illinois have pro- 
foundly influenced the planting of home 
grounds. In 1880 Mr. Simonds began 
to transplant from the wilds the common 
Illinois species of oak, maple, ash, horn- 
beam, pepperidge, thorn apple, witch hazel, 
panicled dogwood, sheepberry, elder, and 
the like. Many of these plants have 
achieved great size and beauty. All the 
species named are nowadays called "strati- 
fied plants," but there was no talk then of 
"repetition," or even of "restoration." 
The guiding spirit was that respect for the 
quieter beauties of native vegetation which 
comes to every cultured person after he has 
lived a few years among the showiest plants 
from all foreign lands as assembled in 
ordinary nurseries and in the front yards 
of beginners. Graceland was to be a place 
of rest and peace, not a museum or a gaudy 
show. Should not the same ideal prevail 
in our home grounds? The first piece of 
work done by Mr. Simonds that suggests 
what is now called "restoration," was 
begun in 1895 at Quincy, 111., when its 
famous park system overlooking the 
Mississippi was projected under the leader- 
ship of the late Edward J. Parker. Some of 
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the best known work of Mr. Simonds is in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, but the whole 
"North Shore" shows his influence in home 
planting. 

Probably the first designer who con- 
sciously took the prairie as a leading motive 
is Mr. Jens Jensen, who was trained in 
Denmark and came to America in 1883. 
In 1885 he settled in Chicago and was at 
once impressed by the surrounding prairie, 
which was then a sea of grasses and flowers. 
Acres of phlox and blazing star, and thou- 
sands of compass plants were a familiar 
sight. The first design in which prairie 
flowers were used in a large, impressive 
way, was made in 1901 for Mr. Chalmers 
of Lake Geneva. Here were planted 
hundreds of the wild phlox paniculata, 
parent of more than 400 garden varieties; 
hundreds of purple flags (Iris versicolor) 
collected from the banks of the Desplaines 
River, and hundreds of swamp rose mallows 
which glorify the rivers of Illinois in August 
with their pink flowers five inches in diam- 
eter. The first attempt to epitomize the 
beauty of Illinois rivers was made in 1901 for 
Mr. Harry Rubens at Glencoe, where there 
are a miniature spring, brook, waterfall, and 
lake. Practically all the surrounding trees, 
shrubs and flowers were planted, and more 
than ninety per cent of the species grow wild 
within a mile of the spot. From 1905 to 
1907 he designed and planted the Prairie 



River and Prairie Rose-garden in Hum- 
boldt Park, and the Conservatories in 
Garfield Park, Chicago. 

A third landscape architect who has been 
greatly influenced by the prairie is Walter 
Burley Griffin. He received his training in 
landscape gardening at the University of 
Illinois, and supplemented it by work in the 
offices of several architects of the western 
school. He planned many houses in the 
prairie style. His chief American work 
in landscape architecture has been done at 
Dekalb, Decatur, Oak Park, Hubbard's 
Woods and Edwardsville, 111., and Veeders- 
burg, Ind. The planting list for DeKalb 
shows that as early as 1906 he was using 
a high percentage of plants native to 
Illinois — especially the stratified materials. 
In 1912 he won a world-competition for a 
city plan for Canberra, the new capital of 
Australia. Mr. Griffin must be regarded 
as a middle-western landscape architect 
since he maintains an office in Chicago and 
undertakes new work in the Middle West. 

There are many other good landscape 
gardeners now practicing in the Middle 
West. Those who acknowledge the prairie 
as a leading motive in their work are, how- 
ever, not numerous at the time this paper 
is prepared. There are several young men 
whose work is promising, but not mature 
or extensive enough to show their feeling 
for the prairie style. 



CITY PLANNING 

Report of the City Plan Commission of Newark 



NEWARK, N. J., has secured a com- 
prehensive plan for civic improve- 
ment and future development. It has 
been for three and one-half years collecting 
the material and preparing the suggestions 
which are now presented in a comprehensive 
report, well-written and admirably illus- 
trated with maps and pictures. Mr. 
George B. Post says, " the ideal city planning 
report has not yet appeared, but this report 
is the most suggestive which has yet been 
published." In the introduction the aim 
and object of those who are responsible for 
the report is stated as follows : 



"The ideal city for business, for manu- 
facturing and for homes can not be other- 
wise than well arranged, well built and 
clean — and such a city has already all the 
chief essentials of beauty. 

"The suggestions in this Comprehensive 
Plan are so arranged as to provide a logical 
sequence of development for fifty years. 
We hope it will be adopted to such an extent 
as to prevent, as we have said, the city and 
its citizens from making hereafter any of 
those mistakes that are so expensive to 
rectify. 

"We are sure that if it is fully and freely 



